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Manufacturers Again Champion Free Enterprise 


The Second War Congress of American Industry was held by the National Association of Manufacturers 
in December. This report, by excerpt and summary, shows the main emphases in the proceedings. 


Four thousand industrialists from all over the United 
States gathered at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in New 
York for a three-day meeting, December 8 to 10. The 
Congress of American Industry has become an annual 
institution set up by the National Association of Manu- 
facturers. In accord with custom this issue is devoted to 
the proceedings. Not all the addresses can be quoted but 
it is believed that the mood of that large and representative 
gathering is reflected in the excerpts and summaries. 

It is interesting to note that while the Congress included 
some of the foremost industrialists in the nation, not 
only big business was represented. It was stated at the 
Congress that 75 per cent of the members of the National 
Association of Manufacturers employ fewer than 500 
workers, and over 50 per cent employ fewer than 200. 


“Wartime Pledge” 


A major feature of the proceedings was the “Wartime 
Pledge of American Industry: Production for Victory!" 
It stresses three themes: opportunity, jobs and freedom. 
It may perhaps be said that the dominant note of the 
whole Congress was a reaffirmation of industry's faith in 
the free enterprise order. The Wartime Pledge declares 
that “doing business in the American way means free, 
private, competitive enterprise, by whatever name it is 
called.” 

By “free” enterprise it means that each individual is 
“free to save and invest in his own shop or farm or in a 
company owned by many shareholders. And no arbitrary 
control by government.” 

By “private” is meant “private ownership—not govern- 
ment ownership. The American system is individualist— 
not collectivist.” 

By “competitive” is meant a “fair field and no favors” 
—‘‘no special privileges—for management, for labor, or 
for capital. It is competition that brings better values, 
higher quality, and lower prices.” 

This combination of qualities is declared to make the 
American enterprise which has given this country the 
world’s highest living standards. “And when peace comes, 
American enterprise can do it again.” 

But there are important conditions of the maintenance 
of high rate of employment: wartime controls must be 
ended “as soon as practicable after hostilities cease,” 
wartime taxes must be reduced, and government must 


1NAM News, Section II, December 18, 1943. 


“pay its debts promptly when it cancels contracts.” Gov- 
ernment should also make clear “that it will not operate 
plants in competition with private industry and that 
surplus war goods will not be dumped on the market.” 

There must be friendly and cooperative relations be- 
tween management and labor, industry and agriculture, 
government and business. “There must be no pitting of 
group against group.” We must have a government of 
laws, not of men. America must shun a “bureaucratic, 
planned and controlled economy.” The individual must 
be free, “shaping his own destiny by his own self-reliant 
efforts.” 

“The road must be cleared for venture capital.” Re- 
wards should be in relation to productive contributions. 
Taxes must not destroy incentive. “Tax laws that penalize 
success should be repealed.” 

There is no attempt to conceal antagonism to the 
present administration. We must “restore” constitutional 
government. Legislatures must have their powers 
“returned” to them. A constitutional system of checks 
and balances must be “restored.” 

Peace must be established and maintained and America 
must “do its full share together with other nations in 
making effective international cooperation that will bring 
about and maintain world peace. . . .” 


Prosperity is thus clearly envisaged but conditioned 
upon governmental policies. This hope is supported by 
the “vast backlog” of demand, “new processes and new 
products,” and “the tremendous potentialities of domestic 
and foreign markets.” But rewards will have to be 
earned. Something is not to be had for nothing. In 
summary industry pledges “to do everything within its 
power to produce and distribute better goods in greater 
volume at lower prices to more people, to make oppor- 
tunity and jobs available to everyone, to help restore and 
preserve freedom.” 


Philosophy of Free Enterprise 

Judging by the space given to it in the printed report? 
the address by President Henry M. Wriston of Brown 
University was regarded as presenting the philosophy of 
free enterprise. Dr. Wriston made much of the fact that 
enterprise and freedom are not necessarily related. “Im- 
pressive manifestations of energy, imagination, skill, and 
daring in invention, development, and production have 


2 Tbid., p. 25. 
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occurred under tyranny. The oil industry, chemicals, 
pharmaceuticals, biologicals, yarns, fabrics, and many 
others have had to compete with J. G. Farbenindustrie. 
They have good reason to know that between the two 
wars German business was enterprising. 

“The Soviets have astounded friend and foe alike. 
They have led the world in the application of higher 
mathematics to engineering problems, substituting exact 
calculations for wasteful empiricism. In medicine, and 
more particularly in surgery, they have shown vigor in 
conception, resourcefulness in technique, and skills which 
have produced modern miracles of healing.” 

“HEven the Japanese, that faceless and selfless, but fear- 
less and energetic people, have shown enterprise. With- 
out natural resources, without an industrial tradition, 
without widely diffused wealth, they boldly proclaimed 
an enterprising program. They snatched markets from 
beneath our noses, and territories from beneath our feet. 
We are hard put to win them back.” 

Thus freedom of enterprise has to be deliberately 
established. Dr. Wriston infers from the “constant reit- 
eration that wartime controls will have to be maintained 
after peace, perhaps indefinitely” that many are losing 
their faith in free enterprise. However, he thinks that 
the tremendous surge of war enterprise may be evidence 
that business has now learned the lessons of the ’20s and 
’30s in spite of “bureaucratic confusion and administra- 
tive mismanagement.” Here again the antagonism to the 
national administration is explicit. “We might just as 
well be perfectly candid. For over a decade our govern- 
ment has not been very perceptive about the substance and 
the implications of freedom. In many ways it has impaired 
free enterprise ; illustrations abound.” 

Dr. Wriston goes on to say, however, that government 
was not alone to blame, for industry cooperated with the 
government in NRA which he believes started a whole 
train of evils. NRA was “dominated by practical men 
who knew so little theory that they did not recognize 
obvious similarities to fascism.’ Industry now has to 
unload the baneful legacy from NRA. We should have 
learned from it that business “should not undertake the 
function of government. There is equally good evidence 
that democratic government cannot take over the function 
of business. Business and government are different kinds 
of activities; neither should do the work of the other. 
Government should be primarily concerned with law and 
its enforcement, business with production and exchange 
in a free market. Government should operate principally 
by fixed rules made by representatives of the people, 
chosen in free elections. Business should function by 
fluid decisions that find their ultimate test in a free 
market, where the public reveals what it wants and what 
it is willing to pay.” 

He insisted that the only real “free enterprise” is “free 
individual enterprise.” The corporation is a creature of 
law having no personality and no spiritual quality. The 
individual must remain supreme. Nature has limited 
the individual’s power, for “by the overwhelming fact of 
mortality, even the most powerful returned eventually to 
the common dust. Through the corporate structure, 
however, the accretion of power might gain a kind of 
immortality ; it might prevent the dissolution of power 
by death and its resettlement among new figures upon 
the stage. In such circumstances power might remain 
more important than wisdom. That must be prevented if 
free enterprise is to flourish.” 

Dr. Wriston does not use the term laissez faire and 
apparently it was not mentioned at the Congress. He 
makes a stout defense, however, of an individualist 


philosophy: “Business judgment is identical with the 
public interest only when it is the judgment of many 
individuals freely expressed in a free market.... If 
through undue consolidation business judgment becomes 
collective rather than distributive, it is hostile to freedom.” 
Judgments have to be based not upon power of the few 
but upon the wisdom of the many. If the rule is reversed 
then collectivism, either in fascist or communist form, 
triumphs over free enterprise. 

Walter B. Weisenburger, executive vice president of 
the NAM, discussing motive in our economy, put the 
matter this way: “That’s the nice thing about our social 
and economic set-up here in America. Every one con- 
centrates on getting what he wants for himself, but finds 
that the only way he can do it is by providing others with 
things they want enough to be willing to buy and pay for. 
We don’t have to be philanthropists. We can be selfish 
as all hell and still find that, unless we can fool the police, 
we can’t get something without giving something in 
return.” 

The speaker was vigorous in his opposition to govern- 
ment initiative. The depression period is referred to as 
“the lush days of manna from the Potomac.” Government 
initiative is colorfully characterized. At the end of the 
war, he estimated, the American people will have 120 
billions in savings and the government will be 300 billions 
in the hole. ‘Under those circumstances,” he said, “shall 
we leave it to the government to supply the funds for 
domestic capital expansion? What funds, I ask you? 
The government can’t spend that 300 billion dollar debt :— 
that will already be spent. Where can the government get 
funds for investment? Only from you and me. It will 
have to be some of that 120 billions we are supposed to 
have in our hip pockets. But, doesn’t that belong to us? 
What right has the government to tax or borrow it away 
from us, and invest it? Is government smarter than its 
people? Why can’t we do our own investing? We used 
to be players in this game—not just kibitzers.” 

Frederick C. Crawford, retiring president of the NAM, 
paid his respects to the “planners” who “have asked us to 
drop Freedom of Opportunity in the material world and 
substitute two negative freedoms—Freedom from Fear 
and Freedom from Want. 


us, Organize our lives. Only a man in jail can enjoy the 
Four Freedoms. He can pray all he wants, talk all day, 
and get three meals a day, and his worst enemy can’t get 
at him. Surely, this is the final freedom—freedom from 
freedom.” 

Mr. Crawford enumerated the “faults” of the NAM’s 
program for a “Better America” as follows: 

“1. It offers no one a free ride. It does not promise 
a high standard of living as manna from on high or a 
dole from the Potomac. It offers opportunity, but not 
charity. 

“2. It promises no one unearned security. It promises 
only the opportunity to achieve one’s own security by 
industry and thrift under sound institutions. 

“3. It does not include any work projects to keep men 
employed unproductively. It depends for employment of 
labor upon private industry—and proposes to secure full 
emloyment by full cooperation of all the productive fac- 
tors, under institutions which assure to each factor a fair 
return for the service it renders. 

“4, It offers justice—not benevolence. It promises to 
every individual, a full reward determined by his pro- 
ductivity; and it cannot give him that by making him 
‘share the wealth’ with the unproductive. 

“5. It offers freedom—which includes freedom to fail 
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as well as freedom to succeed. In a free system, success 
can never be guaranteed. But in no other system is it 
worth the having.” 


War Contracts and Controls 


Wilfred Sykes, president of Inland Steel Company, 
said the great postwar problem today is, “Will government 
let go of private enterprise so that it can again be free?” 
He stressed what apparently was very much in the minds 
of the members of the Congress, the time and manner of 
the termination of war contracts. “If some 100,000 prime 
contracts,” he said, “must be subjected to the usual 
detailed government audit of claims, taking years, industry 
will be generally paralyzed and unemployment will be 
massive. Arrangements must be made for prompt settle- 
ment by negotiation, so that funds may be available for 
immediate resumption of peacetime production. 

“Further, the government now owns twenty billion 
dollars of new war plants and production equipment, 
representing a great expansion of the prewar plants and 
equipment of private enterprise. If the government goes 
into peacetime competition with private enterprise, then 
private enterprise will be wrecked. What is to be done with 
these government properties ? 

“Likewise, how is the government to dispose of the 
surplus war supplies which it must carry in reserve until 
the war is over—amounting to perhaps fifty billion dollars 
of diverse products. This supply will represent months 
of the entire production for some industries, and years 
for others. If these surplus products are dumped into 
the market, they will glut it, break prices and halt pro- 
duction and postwar jobs.” 

The speaker urged that each step in the process of 
transition to peace time economy “be taken on reasonable 
consultation and cooperation among all the interested 
groups—whether enterprise, labor, agriculture, govern- 
ment or the public in any of its various aspects.” Two 
groups, he said, labor and government, “in the last 
decade have assumed an antagonistic attitude towards 
industry.” ‘ 

Here again the philosophy of individualism is affirmed. 
In the return to normal business some will probably be 
aggrieved but “it will be better for all if controls are 
eliminated the moment their existence ceases to be neces- 
sary for the national welfare. The individual initiative 
of thousands of manufacturers struggling to turn their 
businesses to the path of peace will give a better solution 
than any set of rigid rules from Washington... . 

“The solution of these postwar problems will require 
more reasonableness than ever prevailed before in the 
relations between the political and economic systems—and 
more reasonableness likewise among the component parts 
of the economic system itself. Within that system, we are 
all propelled by self-interest, and we must now fully 
recognize, whether we represent management or labor, 
that unless the self-interest is really enlightened it may 
bring about, inadvertently, the destruction of the very 
system which it sponsors. 

“The public interest is that which most reasonably 
consolidates the diverse interests of all the groups which 
make up the public. And in the postwar emergency, with 
all our other problems, that cannot be done by conflict.” 

The speaker cautioned his audience that few people 
realize “the extent to which influential minds in and out 
of the government are urging that the wartime control of 
industry should be carried over into peacetime. 

“Those who are urging such government control know 
full well it would have to extend still further in peacetime. 
Responsibility which is now divided between industrial 
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management and government, must be lodged fully in 
one or the other.” 

Since Congress made a declaration concerning Amer- 
ica’s place in the postwar relations to other nations busi- 
ness should demand that Congress “make a clear and 
unequivocal statement of policy that the private enterprise 
system of America will be preserved in the postwar 
period. Congress should clearly state this policy, and we 
should demand that the major political parties in the 
forthcoming election make a clear statement of their 
position on the preservation of the freedom of oppor- 
tunity.” 


Call for A Crusade 


The address by H. W. Prentis, Jr., chairman of the 
Legislative Policies Commission of the NAM, warrants 
extensive quotation here. Mr. Prentis is one of the ablest 
and best known leaders of the Association and on this 
occasion he made an exceptionally fervent appeal for a 
crusade on behalf of free enterprise. The time is short, 
he said, “and the task forces of those who seek to under- 
mine the governmental system under which America has 
grown great, have entrenched themselves strongly in the 
fox holes, pill boxes and fortresses of bureaucracy. To 
loosen the throttle hold that they have secured on the 
throat of private competitive business—one of the vital 
bastions of our freedom—is a job that will call for every 
bit of intelligence and zeal that American business man- 
agers, and other patriotic citizens, possess. As a former 
Cabinet officer of the present administration said recently : 
“We need a great crusade to restore America to its own 
people.’” (These are the words with which Mr. Roosevelt 
closed his first acceptance speech, in 1932.) 

Mr. Prentis denounced emphatically the theories of 
Professor Alvin Hansen, statements by Assistant Secre- 
tary of State Berle, the monographs of the Temporary 
National Economic Committee, and the “socialistic” pro- 
posals of the National Resources Planning Board. The 
Manufacturers’ program as conceived by Mr. Prentis and 
his associates is not just an affair of business. It is the 
basis of an American crusade. 

“It is not designed for industry alone; it is a program 
for the American people as a whole. It cannot possibly 
satisfy everyone, for we do have diverging interests, but 
it is a program on the fundamentals of which we can all 
agree. It is based on one primary assumption, namely, 
that the American people want freedom. It offers no 
miracles, no panaceas. It promises nothing to anyone 
save as a result of his own efforts. But it does promise 
opportunity and a square deal.” 

But industrial management cannot be content with 
devising a constructive program. It must “take it to the 
people and get them to approve it—not because it is new, 
not because it is revolutionary, not because it promises 
something for nothing—but because it takes the best from 
the America that has been, and seeks to improve it for 
the better America ahead.” 

“To use business terms,” the speaker continued, “man- 
agement’s job is to take this program for a better America 
and merchandise it effectively. That job—just as would 
be the case with any product in your own business— 
involves: first, advertising, second, sales promotion, and 
third, selling. Handling the advertising is the function 
of the National Industrial Information Committee. . . . 
The sales promotion phase is represented by the group 
cooperation activities of the Association in which indus- 
trial managers and business men are meeting with minis- 
ters, educators, farmers and women’s organizations to 
discuss national problems of common interest. 
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“The sales function is the particular task of The 
Better America Committee of which I have the honor to 
be chairman. It is our task—not to establish policies 
but, taking the conclusions and recommendations of the 
working committees of the National Association of Manu- 
facturers—help management to do the job of selling these 
policies to the public and the men and women who repre- 
sent us in Congress. For, after all, no matter how much 
postwar planning may be done by individual businesses 
and by local communities and states, the ultimate success 
of all those programs hinges on the governmental climate 
in which private competitive business will have to operate 
when peace comes. Various means to assist you to carry 
out this selling job in your own community will be placed 
at your disposal. But to do it you must, in essence, become 
a teacher... . 

“To be a good teacher, however, one must know his 
subject. A salesman cannot sell a product unless he knows 
how it is made, what it will do, and its distinguishing 
points of excellence. How many of us managers of 
American business really know the nature of our peculiar 
form of government? How it was put together? What 
the vital factors are that have enabled it to function 
successfully for 154 years? Very few. So, first, we must 
ourselves understand the system we have to sell. For- 
tunately—apart from my old favorite, the Federalist 
Papers—there are some excellent books now available 
from which you can get that information in easily digested 
form.” Here Mr. Prentis strongly recommended that 
every one of his hearers read Challenge to Freedom by 
Henry M. Wriston, The Spirit of Enterprise by Edgar M. 
Queeny, The God of the Machine by Isabel Paterson, and 
Men in Motion by Henry J. Taylor. 

The cornerstone of the Republic was “a religious con- 
cept: the conviction that every human being is endowed 
with a soul that is sacred in the eyes of a Sovereign God. 
From this the Fathers deduced two basic theses: 

“First, they concluded that, since God had created man 
in his own image with the power to distinguish between 
right and wrong, every individual ought to listen with 
respect to the opinions expressed by his fellow citizens, 
and that whatever judgment was expressed by the ma- 
jority of such divinely-created human beings after full 
and free discussion, was likely to be close to God’s will 
for all of them. Vox populi, vor Dei—the voice of the 
people is the voice of God! Governments derive their just 
powers from the consent of the governed. 

“Their second thesis was equally logical, namely, that 
every mortal soul is endowed by its Creator with certain 
natural inalienable rights that no human agency whatever 
may justly invade—neither any man called ‘king,’ nor 
any group of men representing a temporary majority 
called ‘government.’ To guard these natural rights, 
government, in John Locke’s words, must confine itself to 
the protection of life, property, peace and freedom.” 

Mr. Prentis goes on to explain how the inherent prob- 
lem here—the reconciliation of majority rule with indi- 
vidual rights was solved in the American mechanism of 
government. Prosperity now and for succeeding genera- 
tions depends on “how well we safeguard that mechan- 
ism.” The public must be convinced of the “vital impor- 
tance” of private capital formation, a tax system that 
preserves incentives, “sanely organized labor relations,” 
the opportunity for every person to “safeguard his own 
future” and of curbing bureaucracy. The present is a 
strategic moment; “with the public now more favorable 
to business than in years, and a people weary of arrested 
progress, of costly tampering with economic verities, it 


would be unthinkable if industry were not to achieve the 
highest degree of unity in furthering this program for a 
better America.” 

Hence, “while our brave sons and brothers are dying 
on the battlefronts, one of management's primary jobs is 
to have a rebirth of courage—no matter how loud the 
threatening war whoops of the bureaucrats may sound in 
our ears, or how many business scalps may be drying at 
the moment in their marble tepees along the Potomac! 
One thing is sure: If business managers, and all other 
patriotic, intelligent Americans, do not fight the good 
fight for freedom here on the home front, the national 
socialists in our midst who glibly maintain that govern- 
ment can control our economic life without destroying 
our political, intellectual and spiritual liberty, will ulti- 
mately win by default, and our nation shall then have 
fought World War II in vain.” 


The Tax Issue 


J. Cheever Cowdin, chairman of the NAM Committee 
on Government Finance, drew the indictment of the 
federal tax program. It is a “crown of thorns” on 
industry’s brow—44.5 billions in 1943; “oppressive” and 
often “confiscatory”; by far the heaviest per capita tax 
burden in the world; stifles incentive and discourages 
new enterprise; precludes making provision for the 
protection of one’s family ; conceals efforts to change our 
economic way of life—etc. The speaker declared that 
273,000 firms, ‘‘mostly small businesses,” failed between 
June, 1940, and June, 1942. The tax squeeze has been 
especially tight on 20 million white-collar workers, a large 
proportion of whom have had “little or no increase in 
earnings” while their living costs have continually in- 
creased. In sum, Mr. Cowdin proposed as follows: 

“Replace present tax laws with a personal income tax 
which spells out the exact amount of money owed by all 
income levels—establish a flat 25 per cent corporate in- 
come tax—retain the existing social security rates— 
impose reasonable customs and inheritance levies—enact 
a tramrsaction tax for the specific purpose of servicing 
and paying off our debt of 300 billion dollars over the 
next 100 years—enact incentive employment taxation— 
organize the owners of business into an effective political 
entity—set up a business agency for the collection of ade- 
quate facts on economy and business for the primary use 
of Congress—prepare for peacetime government costing 
approximately 30 billions a year. Balance the federal 
budget. Organize job committees in every nook and 
corner in the country to secure jobs for all citizens who 
want to work—bring about full recognition of the joint 
responsibility of the partners—labor and agriculture, capi- 
tal and government—as to both jobs and taxes.” 


The Labor Union Issue 


There was no disposition to discredit unionism as such. 
T. M. Girdler of Republic Steel affirmed collective bar- 
gaining as a major principle. But he insisted on the right 
not to join a union. This is the crucial point now in 
large-scale industrial relations, in view of closed-shop and 
maintenance-of-membership policies. 


Diverging Views on Industry and Government 


Somewhat different notes from those recorded in the 
foregoing article were struck in addresses by Alfred P. 
Sloan, Jr., and Charles E. Wilson to the War Congress 
of American Industry reported above. Because of limi- 
tations in space summary of their statements is reserved 
for our next issue. 
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